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important enough to attract the attention and
approval of Newton, and from that time onward
the idea of the steam engine never entirely
passed from view.

Trade developments were proceeding at such
a rate that improved mechanism was a neces-
sity. First of all, British manufacturers had
to make themselves as efficient as foreigners
in the production of textiles. It was only in
woollen and worsted fabrics that Great Britain
could claim to be in advance of foreign rivals.
In linen production she lagged wofully behind,
in silk she was still worse, and, as regards cotton,
there was a complete block.

The Lombes of Derby succeeded, however,
in removing the reproach of inferiority in respect
of the silk manufacture, but it was not done
without effort and risk. Foreign producers
kept the secrets of their superior mechanical
processes to themselves. Strangers were not
allowed to see the machinery except when it
was in motion, and then only hurriedly and
under such restrictions as prevented a visitor
from carrying away any accurate knowledge
of the mechanical details. This condition of
affairs did not hinder John Lombe from making
the attempt to master the secrets of an Italian
silk mill. He obtained admission as a visitor,
one day disguised as a priest, another day as
a woman; but these short visits afforded him
little real insight into the business, and he was
compelled to have resort to a bolder artifice.
In collusion with a young priest, he appeared
before the managers of the mill in the character
of a poor youth anxious to obtain some employ-